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IMPORTANCE OF A 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


The tract of country within 40 or 
50 miles of the village of Oxford in 
every direction, is without doubt in- 
tended by Providence to support a 
dense population. The period in 
which our lot is cast is alsoan impor- 
tant era in the history of the human 
family. We are on the eve of a 
mighty revolution—when all -con- 
nected with human society over the 
whole surface of the globe shall be 
changed. Not a week passes, in 
which we are not informed of some- 
thing new and astonishing in the arts 
and in the moral condition of man. 
Many are now born who in all pro- 
bability will see man exhibited in a 
very different character from what 
he has ever yet sustained. It is of 
vast importance, then, that we and 
ourchildren, should be regularly in- 
formed of all the steps by which this 
great change is to be produced. 

Literary and Scientific knowledge 
is no longer to-be the exclusive pro- 
perty of 2 few professional men. It 
is to become the common property 
ofthe mass of the human family. The 
day iz not far distant when the com- 
mon schools in many courntrics wiil 
embrace a course of study and im- 
provement superigr to the course of 
study pursued ‘in many colleges; 
and when all the business of life and 
all social intercourse -will give evi- 
dence of a high state of intellectual 


rclimement, And, among the means! 








by which this state of things will be 
produced, well conducted weekly 
news papers will hold a distinguished 
place. 

To a family of young people regu- 
lar weekly information of the state of 
things in other countries, and in the 
various departments of life, must be 
peculiarly important. A man and 
his growing family may thus upon 
his own farm and by his own fireside 
at the annual expense of only two or 
three days’ travel visit almost every 
week the whole world. And the a- 
mount of information given thus in 
one year, and the amount of knowl- 
edge which may thus be acquired in 
one year, is immense. Hence the 
loss to a growing family which has 
not this means of weekly informa- 
tion must alsobe immense. 


ABUSE OF THE PRESS. 

It may perhaps savour of presum 
tion that we should attempt to fix 
the mark of reprobation on some of 
what we deem the abuses of the day. 
We make no claims to infallibility, 
nor do we pretend to any extraordin- 
ary correctness of judgement in what 
relates to the decencies of life; but 
there are some violations of these so 
palpable, that it would imply the 
greatest want of common discern- 
ment not to perceive them, and a la- 
mentable deficiency incommon hon- 
esty not @ stigmatize themas they 
deserve. 

We cannot reasonably expect, in 


our own country,where polities,in a 


certain sense of the term, interest all, 
that every thing should be conducted 
with the greatest possible decorum; 
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nor that there should be an entire ab- 
sence of all improper warmth at our 
elections. Parties that set out cooly, 
may be stimulated by the heat of the 
moment and the strife for victory, in- 
to actions, of which they themselves 
may be afterwards ashamed ; and that 
this is frequently the case no person 
can doubt. But such excesses are 
consistent with the possession of the 
most generous sentiments; and per- 
haps should be viewed indulgently as 
the transient aberrations of the ar- 
dent spirit, which absorbed in one 
pursuit, is forgetful: of all things 
else. The truth is,we have reason to 
boast that there. is so great an obser- 
vance of propriety in the promiscu- 
ous meetings of our people for the 
election of the public ian In 
most of the States the people meet 
together as freemen assembled to 
discharge a very important duty. 
Neither should it be forgotten 
-that even the excesses of party spirit 
are attended with their advantages, 
or at least that-we ean not reasona- 
bly expect to enjoy these advantages 
separate from the excesses, to which 
iheir pursuit leads, and at which: it 
must arrive without the supposition 
of a power in man to restrain himself 
at the very ‘moment, which his after 
. thoughts may decide to have been 
best. . If there were no distinction of 
parties amongst our people, the mer- 
its of candidates for office would not 
be properly examined ; and a listless- 
ness as to the whole business would 
soon be generally visible. The elec- 
tions would not be attended, and the 
exercise of their duties and privile- 
ges would ina very short time be es- 
teemed a burden by the electors. 
Thus an opportunity would be offer- 
ed to the designing, of ruling all elec- 
tions by influencing the fqgp individ- 
uals who would attend the—h. There 
is infinitely more danger lest men 
-should become negligent of their 
rights and liberties than too watch- 
ful. The former is the indulgence 
ofa continually operative disposition 











of our nature, which inclines us to 
ease, and persuades us to believe 
what we wish, that ail is well: The 
latter rouses us to active exertion. 
and causes us to combat those natu- 
ral tendencies which govern so ma- 
ny with absolute sway. 

‘But while we are disposed to 
view in the most favorable light the 
effervescence of party feeling a- 
mongst the electors themselves, who 
frequently act from the impulse of 
the moment, we have not the same 
indulgence for those who coolly, and 
in the retirement of their homes, ean 
use the little strength they possess in 
attempting to embitter the’ feelings 
of individuals towards cach other, 
and to spread distrust and hatred 
throughout society. We need scarce 
ly say that we allude to the Editors 
of newspapers. That very much of 
the excessive violence, which at pre- 
sent rages among all classes, is to be 
attributed to the agency of the press, 
must be obvious to every one, who 
has given even a slight attention to 
the current of events. The cool 
and malignant slanders, the infa- 
mous abuse of private character, the 
utter disregard of truth, or rather 
the. apparent ignorance of any dis- 
tinction betweentruth and falsehood, 
except in so faras falschood is ex- 
hibited as the more lovely, are to be 
ascribed, not to the people, but to 
those adepts in their vile art, who 
prey upon the public, and spend the 
existence sustained by theirsubscrip- 
tion, in poisoning the morals of their 
patrons; and pouring the waters of 
bitterness into their intercourse with 
their neighbors and kindred. 

‘We have here reference to no 
party, and scorn the imputation of 
party motives in our expression of 
deep abhorrence with respect to the 
baseness and scurrility which dis- 
tinguish so many weekly publica- 
tions. It is the more to be lamented 
that no party is exempt from the 
charge of transgressing the limits of 
commen decency and common vera- 
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‘ty. Ifeither party had been un- 
luted, the respectable would 
ye gathered round its standard, 
ad very soon would have overwhel- 
ged all opposition. The badges of 
rties then would have been 
iecency and filth: and we are very 
qr that the former class would 
we been far superior in numbers 
hough not so foul-mouthed. 
it may be replied to our remarks, 
fat the licentiousness of the press 
sagreat evil; butone that is una- 
widable while the liberty of the 
pes is preserved inviolable; and 
ve doubt not that many will raise 
ie cry against us that we wish to 
encroach on the freedom of the 
rs, This however is a mistake. 
Wegreatly prefer the perfect free- 
iom of the press even with the pre- 
ent unbounded licentiousness of its 
abuse, to restrictions from any source 
whatever. Besides it ts because 
the press is free that we hope fora 
omection of its abuses. Ifthe press 
vere sustained by the unshrinking 


ymofpower, it might continue to 
mit forth abominations of every 
kscription without restraint; and 
the public would have no relief, 
Such is not the case in our free coun- 


ty. Ifan Editor becomes lawless, 
ad outrages all that is dear and 
venerable to mankind, the people 
can withdraw their support and he 
must sink before the frown of the 
community. Now we venture to 
ive it as our deliberate opinion that 
itisthe duty of every well-wisher of, 
tiscountry to discountenance every 
publication that is distinguished on- 
lyby what is low and degrading; 
mdto withdraw from it his sup- 
port. 

At the same time we are willing 
0 confess that there seems to be 
ome hardship in the case. There 
8a large body of Editors who have 
not the least of either talents or lear- 
ling; now these must belong to ei- 
herone party or the other; for as 
wutrals they would be utterly in- 





significant, and indeed could not 
last a moment. Such men there- 
fore, being wholly unable to bring . 
either the force of genius or the at- 
tainments of learning in aid of their 
party, must be allowed to contend 
with the weapons which they possess 
and know how to use:—that is with 
the rhetoric and logic of Billings- 
gate. In fact it may be argued that 
itis a dictate of nature herself, 
which was taken notice of at an ear- 
ly period by the ancients, that ani- 
mals should employ the weapons 
which have been provided them. 
Thus the ram strikes with his head, 
and the ox uses his horns; and to 
take an example more exactly in 
point, there are some animals which 
have no other defence than certain 
unsavory smells, which they fail not 
to use on any emergency with the 
desired effect.* All these arguments 
from analogy are not sufficient to 
convince us that certain Editors 
make use of lawful weapons, even 
granting, as we freely do, that those 
are the only instruments of warfare 
possessed by these worthies. In the 
last case adduced from the arrange- 
mentsof nature, the analogy is so 
complete that we would have been 
staggered in our objections, had it 
not occurred to our recollection that 
the quadrupeds alluded to use their 
weapons only in defence: Now if the 
bipeds whose case we have been con- 
sidering, would yield equal respect 
to their neighbours, we might con- 
cede itas lawful to use even their 
weapons, whenattacked, though this 





*We take no notice of certain animals 
described by a traveller in the aecount of 
his voyage to Laputa, because the work 
seems to be a fabrication, and an attempt 
to impose on the public. From their mode 
of attack, whi e author learned so soon 
after landing, rom the habits of the an- 
imals generally, we are convinced that the 
Yahoos were designed to represent our par- 
ty Editors by some modern writer; angthat 
for concealment, perhaps, he has tho fit 
to ascribe his production to the Dean of St. 
Patricks, who wrote more ‘than a century 
aco. 
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would necessarily be to the great 
detriment of the olfactories of the 
public. 

Bui this is no laughing matter; 
though the puny heroes in the affray 
with their characteristic weapons, 
might appear to be fit objects of ridi- 
cule, did not their virulence and spite 
render them loathsome. Their ef- 
forts, however, though they seem im- 
potent and contemptible to some, 
have had their influence on the com- 
munity; and many believe all that is 
uttered by their own partisans; and 
‘are wholly incredulous in relation to 
what proceeds from their opponents. 
‘They are in error in both cases, since 
in the former, allis not true, and in 
the latter,all isnot false. Plain men, 
very many of them, have received 
their opinions entirely from newspa- 
pers, and hence look upon all that 
their opponents assert as false, and 
view the asseriors as liars. Such 
persons we are accustomed to talk to, 
as we would to lunatics. A mo- 

“meant’s reflection must convince them 
that the mass of their opponents have 
as strong claims to the character of 
honest, disinterested patriots as 
themselves. According to the mode 
of reasoning adopted by many par- 
tisans, since the parties are so equal- 
jy divided, about one half of the na- 
tion .are either knaves or fools, 
whichever side we believe; and if we 
should believe both, which is reason- 
able when their opinions are so 
strongly attested, we must conclude 
that the whole nation consists of 
knavesand fools. The only diffe- 
rence then in the candidates for of- 
iteeyor in the electors, consists in the 
degree of their knavery and folly. 
Such are the opinions (we exclude 
our own inference of course) which 
are published to cco the igno- 
rant and unwary by mé€n whose skill 
lies in vituperation and calumny. 
Theyehave already had influence in 
causing neighbours to regard each 
other with hostile feelings, merely 
because they happened to choose dif- 
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ferently in selecting a person for the 
office of President. Jealousy ‘ang 
distrust have taken the place of that 
harmony which formerly subsisted 
and which ought to subsist amongst 
the citizens of the same Republic, 
and who have equally in view the 
promotion of the common weal, We 
consider those as common enemies 
who endeavour tosubvert that well 
fourded confidence which our citi. 
zens place ineach other: They are 
the pests of society and should be 
spewed out from it. Like the vi. 
per which had revived by the warmth 
ofits protector’s bosom, and which 
dealt out death to its benefactor in 
return for his kindness, the Editors 
of many of our newspapers use their 
utmost exertions, which happily are 
not of great moment, to carry des- 
truction into that society from which 
they derive their subsistence. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Washington, Pa, Sept. 11th, 1827. 


“The citizens of our place have 
been twice this fall gratified with 
the sight of that rare phenomenon in 
our low latitude, the 4urora Boreal- 
is. The first time it appeared was 
on the evening of Tuesday the 21st 
of July, between the hours of ten 
and eleven P. M. It appeared a- 
gainon Sunday evening last about 
half past 8o’clock. I did not see it 
the first time, but Had a sight of it 
the lasts» Some of the boys who 
were about the College raised 
the cry of “ the Aurora Borealis,” and 
happening to be at my door just at 
the time, [ran round to the end of 
the house. The whole northern ho- 
rizon appeared to be iliuminated 
from N, E. to N. W. with a luminous 
arch which rose at its vertex which 
was under the polar star, to about 
15°. The whole of the space from 
the limit of this arch down to the ho- 
rizon, was brightened up with a kind 
of crepusculum, very similar (though 
brighter and better defined at the 
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edge) to the dawn of day. Above 
this arch and separated from it by a 
considerable space, there appeared, 
ame distance to the East of the po- 
larstar, anumber of luminous streaks 
very similar in. appearance to the 
beams of the sun when they pierce 
ihrough a cloud. in the evening, of 
diferent lengths, the: longest in the 
niddle. ‘These were parallel and. 
dose toeach other, and nearly per- 
pendicular to the horizon. ‘The 
jngestof them extended probably 
fom 30° of altitude at the lower 
edto 40° at the upper. These 
streaks when | first saw them were 
a1 just said E. of N. but they mov- 
edrapidly round to the westward in an 
ae concentric with that which form- 
edthe limit of the crepusculum be- 
neath, When this cluster of streaks 
arrived at about three points west of 
North, they all collected into a single 
coma like the tail of a comet, but 
much wider, longer, and brighter, and 
then advanced with an apparently 
dower motion to the westward, until 
theydisappeared about N. W. dy- 
inggaway as it were from the top. 
When separate they shined witha 
tremulous, flickering kind of light, 
not unlike that produced by a stream 
ofelectricity passing along a chain 
w# along a conductor with small 
breaks, Between the arc described 
by this cluster of streamers in its pas- 
sage and the light beneath, other 
smaller collections of a similar ap- 
pearance were seen at intervals in 
different places.. All these streaks 
appeared nearly pependicular to the 
horizon, though rather converging 
tightly downwards, as if directed to 
4 focus, or coming from a focus a 
great distance below the horizon. 
Prom the time I first saw them till 
they disappeared not more than eight 
* ten minutes intervened. ‘Fhe 
etepusculum continued for near an 
hur. The young man who first 
aw the appearance tells me that a 
light cloud appeared in the eastern 
“orizon which suddenly broke inte 
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the stria or streaks of light before 
described. The appearance on the 
night before as described by those 
who saw it was very simliar to that 
You may probably have 
seen the same but I thought this very 
imperfect and hasty description of its 
appearance inthis place would be 
not uninteresting to you.” 
Oxford 2rd. May 1828. 

“As to the sameness of nature in 
the particles of light and heat, it is a 
subject on which have been accus- 
tomed to speculate. I think I first 
saw the conjecture in Biot’s Physique. 
As the red rays of the solar beam are 
less refrangible than the rest, it fol- 
lows of course, if refraction be caus- 
ed by the attraction of the refracting 
substance upon the particles of light 
as was first supposed by Newton I 
believe, thatthe momentum of the 
red rays is greater than that of any 
others which compose the solar 
beam; since the same force causes 
less deviation from their original di- 
rection. It would seem therefore 
that the.masses of the red particles, 
(I mean those which cause in us the 
sensation so denominated) are larger 
than those of the other ‘colours; for 
this supposition is more nztural than 
that their velocities are different. 
We must remember also that. we 
have proofs of the existence of affini- 
ty between certain colours and cer- 
tain substances, so that the actiou 
may be in some cases and perhaps al- 
ways in part chemical: but this in- 
fluence does not seem to be confined. 
to any one portion of the decompos- 
edray. ‘There are grounds then | 
think for the conclusion that the par- 
ticles of the,solar ray incredse. in 
magnitude the violet extremity 
of the spectrum to the reds and -as 
we know that rays exist beyond.the 
red light, we infer from thetr tés® de- 
gree of refrangibility that they: arc 
still largerthan any which cémposc 
the spectrum. The chemical fays ai 
the opposite extremity are even 
smaller than the violet partielc:. 
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The solar beam then is composed of 
particles of different magnitudes: 
The largest known to us cause the 
sensation of heat, and do not cause 
the sensation of light: The different 
sizes from the red to the violet cause 
the sensation of light: beyond the 
violet there are particles which do 
not cause the sensation of light, but 
which produce chemical changes. 
I do not imagine that all the calori- 
fic particles, nor of those which pro- 
duce chemical changes are of the 
same magnitude: Theirsizes proba- 
bly vary within certain limits; and it 
is possible that there may be without 
them, at each extremity of the spec- 
trum, particles still larger than those 
of heat, and smaller than those 
which act chemically. Nor do J 
think that the different sizes are ab- 
solutely distinct :we know that parti- 
cles of heat are found throughout 
the spectrum. This is all speculation ; 
but has it not somewhat of the simpli- 


city of the — of Nature? 


As to the Indian Summer, it is one 
of those subjects with respect to 
which the scientific world is not yet 
satisfied, I believe. I remember 
that Prof. Silliman requested a com- 
munication in relation to the Indian 
summer nearly a year ago, or perhaps 
more, and I do not know that his 
wishes have been complied with. 
Nothing hasappeared in the Jour- 
nal, Some old persons with whom I 
have conversed attributed the bluish 
colour of the atmosphere to the 
smoke which arises from the burning 
prairies of our western country, and 
this opinion is very common with the 
great body of our settlers: Prof. Sil- 
liman I presume deemed it unsatis- 
factory, since it coulffinot but have 
been known to him. I have fre- 
quently heard persons suppose as 
you have done, that the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the air must be connect- 
edin some manner with the decay of 
vegetable matter in the fall of the 
year; and perhaps the phenomenon 


— 
spring. The state of decaying ye. 
getation however is very different jy 
the two:seasons. I do not conceiy 
that I can give you any aid in the so. 
lution of the difficulty: perhaps | 
may be able to point out the path 
which you may pursue, if you should 
think it worthy of attention, 

The bluish appearance of the air 
iscertainly owing to the reflection of 
the darker portion of the luminou 
rays: of this I presume there can be 
nodoubt. The less refractive part 
of the solar beam is transmitted, 
while the more refractive is reflected, 
The question then is to account for 
the high refracting power of the at 
mosphere during the coniinuance of 
Indian Summer. 

This state of the air may perhaps 
be explained as follows: During Au- 
tumn the Earth is cooling, and in 
the spring it is gradually becoming 
warmer. In the former case, the 
reduction of temperature in the earth 
it is obvious produces the same re- 
duction in the atmosphere: so that 
the quantity of heat in the atmo: 
phere, and consequently that whieh 
holds the water in solution, is contin- 
ually diminishing ;—a change which 
commences at the earth’s surface 
and ascends; and consequently there 
must be a continual deposition of va- 
pour while this reduction of tempe- 
rature is going on, and this deposi- 
tion will be larger while the reduc- 
tion advances most rapidly :—that is 
in the latter part of the fall or begin- 
ning of winter. Now the refractive 
power of vapour is almost equal to 
that of water; and therefore much 
greater than that of air. Perhaps 
the haziness of the atmosphere may 
arise from this cause. 

There will be an inversion of the 
course of things described, in the 
springof the year. The earth at 
this season is receiving more heat 
than it gives off; and consequently 
is becoming warmer. In this case, 





will admit of the same remark in the 
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tiguous. air; and therefore the. cold 
atmosphere. would abstract the heat 
of the vapour as it arose, and thus a 
condensation would ensue; and con- 
sequently the rays of light will be 
acted upon with almost the refract- 
ing power of water, ‘This may pos- 
sibly explain the reflection of the. 
dark rays. 

I would not amuse you with mere 
conjecture if I had any thing better 
to offer on the subject. If you 
should think my conjectures . suffi-. 
cient to answer the phenomena, it is 
We 
must build our theories on facts and 
experiments, when we have them: 
but when this is unfortunately not 
the case, I think we are excusable 
in taking the outline from memory, 
—from facts; and filling up the in- 
tervals with the productions of the 
imagination. I{we cannot ascertain 
what is, it is desirable in the next de- 
gree, to know what may be. 





LOVE OF FAME. 

‘* What is this rAmE for which we thoughts 
employ? 

The owner’s wife—which other men enjoy.” 
Pope. 

To have the apprebation of the 
wise and good, when we are consci- 
ous that it is merited, is always desi- 
rable.—But, to gain that celebrity, 
which exists only in the breath of 
others—in the noisy plaudits of the 
parasitical and designing—or 1m the 
false estimate of the weak and the 
ignorant, can never be of any impor- 
tance, in the view of the. magnani- 
mous. In matters of doubtful expe- 
diency, we readily rely-on the advice, 
and give weight to the opinions of 
others, for whose judgement, in other 
matters we may not entertain the 
highest deference. This is natural, 
especially when their advice 1s a- 
greeable to- our wishes and their 
judgement corroborative of our 
own. 
And, even when we wnhesitatingly 


approve of aparticular action, or 
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faction—no small encouragement to 
know that we have the. approbation 
of our fellow men and to believe that 
by God our 
e approbation 
of our Creator—ought to be our 
highest aim.. For when. we see the 
reputation of another advanced. far 
beyond his merit; or hear actions. 
and motives attributed to ourselves 
which we have no right to claim—-- 
though we may not be weak enough 
to envy the former nor vain 3 
to accept, or be much pleased with 
the latter, yet—we cannot avoid ma- 
king large deductions from the value’ 
which we: had previously: set upon . 
that reputation, which we now disco+ 
ver may be reared on falsehood and 
exists in mistake—and which may 
therefore be more — acquired 
by the base and the treacherous than 
by the noble and the candid.—Apart 
from self approbation then, the pos- 
session of fame is utterly worthless. 
It can confer no one advantage. A- 
part from merit it is slander on the 
possessor, a libel on the species, a 
standing memento of his own worth- 
lessness and of their folly. It is 
more than negatively worthless—it is 
positively. injurious. 
Fame even when true, has ever 
been found to be the stimulus of en- 
vy; the watchword of: opposition; 
the harbinger of calumny and de- 
traction; the companion of anxiety 
and care; and, too frequently, the 
grave, not only of happiness, but also 
of innocence and virtue. ‘These are 
equally—nay, in a higher degree 
attendant on a spurious fame. In 
the former case, the character is, 
in a great degree, superior to the 
change of circumstances and caprice 
of fort 
The solidity of principle; the con: 

sciousness of merit; the shield of con- 
sistency; the constant reference to a 
higher tri than that of human 
opinion—and a strong, permanent 
conviction of the worthlessness of the 





course of conduct, it is no mean satis- 


object in dispute will secure his feel- 
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ings from invasion, and induce him, 


at once, to relinquish the pursuit of 


that which he could not possess with 
innocence, nor use to advantage. 
He at once sees “the distinction be- 
tween merit and popularity—be- 
tween fame & desert. Theone can- 
not be taken from him without his 
consent. The other cannot always 
be gained by the utmost exertions 
and is of no value when possessed. 
Hence though every good man will 
be anxious to deserve popularity he 
will not be solicitous to acquire fame 
which would be troublesome to him- 
self and useless to others. Very 
different is the situation of him whose 
fame is spurious. His reputation is 
the result either of deception on his 
part, or ignorance or adulation on 
that of the public. He will there- 
fore feel himself in constant danger 
of detection and exposure ;_ or of fall- 
ing a victimto that very duplicity to 
which he owed his elevation—and 
which, having patronised him from 
sinister motives, will desert and op- 
pose him for reasons equally base 
and dishonest. 

Under these circumstances his sit- 
nation must be inconceiveably 
wretched. Leaning upon public 
opinion for hischaracter and happi- 
mness—he is nothing without it. In 
deference to itsdecisions he has de- 
prived himself of all that ¢ould se- 
cure self respect, and when it fails 
him, he finds himself, what it has 
made him,a meritless, friendless-out- 
cast, deserted from without and des- 
titute from within. Bloated by pre- 
vious success; irritated by competi- 
tion; rendered morbidly sensitive 
by the fomentations of flatiery and 
adulation, and goaded by the consci- 
ousness of merited conteffipt, be 
shrinks from the glance of scrutiniz- 
ing and perhaps injured merit; is 
convulsed by the application of well 
aimed and caustic ridicule; withers | 
at the leering glance 6f envy, and 


he ventures to reflect, the images of 
memory are painful and appalling. 
He trembles as the thought of retri- 
bution flits across his troubled spirit, 
His prospects are at an end, for, as 
the mask has once been withdrawn 
he cannot hope ever again success- 
fully to assumeit. Amore wretch- 
ed being than a discarded public fa- 
vourite, who owed his elevation to- 
some other cause than his merit, can, 
not well be imagined. Fame then 
in order to be valuable, must be as- 
sociated with merit in the closest 
possible alliance. 
the cause and fame the effect. Me- 
rit may and does exist, and will ob- 
tain its reward without fame; but 
the latter, though it may exist, can 
never be valuable without the form- 
er. Necessary, however as is the 
connection between these two they 
do not seem to be friendly to each 
other, and although they are by no 
means incompatible with each other, 
fame is ever found to be a dangerous 
ally to merit. So much co indeed 
that the very desire of fame is in 
most cases extremely mischievous. 
If public opinion were perfectly cor- 
rect, and our motives could, at all 
times, be clearly understood and fair- 
ly appreciated, if truth and integrity 
and benevolence and patriotism were 
uniformly recognised and as uniform- 
ly valued, and if other spurious qual- 
ities did net tco frequently usurp 
their names and bear away their re- 
wards, then indeed a desire of fame 
would be synonimous with a desire 
of virtue, and a desire of distinction 
with a desire of merit. But since 
the state of human seciety is such, 
that a man can rarely be both good, 
and in public opinion, great, the de- 
sire of distinetion must generally 
lead him away from the path of rec- 
tiiude. The eminence created by 
a corrupt pubKc taste or a false 
public standard of excellence will 
always be “a bad emimence” and he 





bleeds, at every pore, when assailed 
by the rancorous tooth of malice. If! 


that attains toit cannot be a good. 
maz. 


Merit must be,” 
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® measured by a false standard, while 
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Ambition in itself, though brand-|have involved also a belief of the 
ed as the “vice of great minds,’is}cruelties which they afterwards per- 


innothing different from a commen- 
dable emulation. 


petrated? “Is thy servant a 
It is often called|that he should do this thing?” said 


and justly too “an honorable ambi-|the Syrian general to Elisha when 
tion,” by whichI presume is meant}he told him of the horrible barbari- 
a desire of distinction, of superiority,| ties which he would exercise on the 
of preeminence in whatever is great|Israelites. Would not Antony, or 
and praisewerthy in human charac-} Lepidus, or Octavius have made the 
ter. Itis only where it fixes on an|same reply, toa similar intimation of 
improper object, or descends to em-}the atrocities which they were soon 


ploy improper means to obtain what} t 


is proper, that ambition becomes a|liberation? 
But while true greatness is|able consequence of the pursuit of 
fame in which they engaged—of fame 


vice. 


ocommit with the most perfect de- 
Was it not the unavoid- 


its nature is but illy understood,|which could notbe obtained but by 
while that which is supposed to con-|such derelictions of duty (the desire 


stitute it is 


different in different}of which was therefore chargeable 


countries and in the same country at}with all the excesses which they 
different perieds, the devotee of am-| committed in its acquisition) that the 
bition can never be the steady adhe-| former sacrificed, yes sacrificed to his 
rent of true principle and a conscien-|ambition, his uncle; Lepidus his 
tious discharge of duty; nor the can-|brother; and Octavius his guardian 
didate for popularity fail to experi-jand his friend! * And all this, for 
ence the demoralizing effects of er-| what? that they mightdivide the pro- 


roneous public sentiment. 


Why |vinces ofthe Roman empire amongst 


is it that somany, whoin the com-|them? No: but, as the event shewed, 
mencement of their career exhibited | each of them hoped to become sole 
all that was amiable in disposition}master of the empire, in order to 
and excellent in character,have after-| which they were ready to sacrifice 
wards proved to be the weakest, the} each other, as they had before sacri- 
basest and the most tyrannicalofthcis |ficed to each other their nearest re- 


species! 
ways of this description? Were 
they such heartless hypocrites—such 
successful impostors as not only to 
conceal their real characters, but 
also to support, for years, a reputa- 
tion so foreign to their natural tem- 
pers, and the bias of their hearis? 
Could they, if they would, have dis- 
guised their real characters for so 
long a time, as some of them retain- 
ed the appearance of mild and hu- 
mane rulers? Is it not more proba- 
ble, as well as more charitable and 
just.to suppose that their subsequent 
aberrations were the efiect of cir- 
cumstances which had produced an 
entire change in their motives and 
principles of action? Would many 
of them have believed a prediction 


Is it because they were al-| lations and best friends. Itis the cant 


ofthe day, and it has been the cant of 
ages, that “men become tyrannical 
by the exercise of power.” But Syl- 
la and Julius Cesar, to mention no o- 
thers,are conspicuous instances of the 
contrary. The conductof many men 
after they bave attained to the sum- 
mit of their ambition goes to prove 
that, though men will sacrifice any 
thing and every thing to their ambi- 
tion,while its object is unattained,yet 
in despite of its paralyzing effects 
much ofthe generous feeling which 
they previously possessed is still re- 
tained and needs but the removal of 
artificial restraint to regain its wont- 
ed exercise. 

But admitting that fame possesses: 
a real and undisputed value, the’ un- 





of their future greatness, if it must 





certainty of acquiring it, or rather 
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the certainty of not acquiring itjoffashion. But no sooner is his re- 
ought greatly to suppress the devo-| putation worth contending for, or his 
tion with which it is too often pursu-| profits deemed considerable, than up 
ed. Exertion cannot obtain it—me-| starts a competitor, claiming a prior 
rit cannot command it—talents and|discovery. The contest commences 
learning can give no security that}and iscarried on with warmth on 
it will be possessed. There are|both sides, by the parties and their 
almost an infinity of accidental] friends, until at length all the best 
causes and fortuitous circumstances] feelings of our nature are violated 
that may, combined or separate, pre-jand the generous discoverer, worn 





vent the result. Butall these, unit- 
ed with rare talents and the most fa- 
vourable opportunities, are necessa- 
ry, indispensibly necessary, in order 
to the rare occurrence of a success- 
ful struggle for a deathless fame. 
One man wastes his lifein the ardu- 
ous attempt to save his sinking 
country. But faction rules—his op- 
ponents, with worse motives and less 
ability,are successful. He and his 
country sink together. His biogra- 
phy is written by an enemy, but writ- 
ten with ability and address, it forms 
a part of the literature of the age. 
Its slanders and misrepresentations 
are quoted by after historians, and 
thus, instead of fame, infamy fixes up- 
on his memory and he is execrated by 
posterity. Another, born to inde- 
pendence of thought,seizes the torch 
—advances far and alone into the 
recesses of science. His exertions 
are rewarded with the most splen- 
did discoveries. Like Columbus, he 
hastens back to communicate the re- 
sult of his discoveries to his country- 
men. They cannot comprehend his 
meaning. His doctrines are in ad- 
vance of the age in which he lives, 
and therefore they sagely conclude 
ihat he is deranged; or consider him 
as a designing imposter; or if his dis- 
coveries are of such a kind as can be 
applied to some palpable use or prac- 
tical purpose, he may, by greatly be- 
nefiting mankind, turn their cold ne- 
glect and unmerited ridicule into a 
short-lived admiration of his inven- 
tion and talents. It now becomes 
fashionable to praise him, and his 
fame will live while cherished by the 


out and discouraged by the ungene- 
rous conduct of his adversary, ceases 
te contend. The other gains the 
‘credit of the invention. Public op- 


of the injured proprietor descends 
with the history, not of the discove- 
ry, but of the contest which it occa- 
sioned, in no very enviable light, to 
the inspection and remark of future 
generations, Nor is it the patriot 
and philosopher and the artist only 
that are subject tosuch disappoint- 
ments. Every man in every depart- 
ment in society will find the same 
itrue-in his own experience, with per- 
haps.a single exception in an age or 
country, while it must be admitted 
by all that many have lived and died 
“unknowing and unknown” who. in- 
herited from nature all that was re- 
quisite to greatness, and that many 
too who had acquired all the know}- 
edge and were possessed of all the 
worth of which our nature is capable, 
have, in public opinion, fallen far be- 
low, or rather have never risen to an 
equal height with others who were 
much their inferiors. Fame then a- 
part from merit is wholly worthless 

often, if not always, injurious. A de- 

sire of fame is mischievous, the pur- 
suit of it frequently incompatible 
with virtue,and even when consider- 
ed as the reward of merit itis of so 
uncertain acquisition as to prevent 
a prudent man from suffering it to 
influence his conduct, in the business 
oflife. 


‘The more we study the works of the 
Creator, the more wisdom,beauty and har- 
mony become manifest, even to our limited 








genial warmth of interest or the tide | 







apprehensions; and while we admire, it is 
impossible not to adore.”"—Sie J. E. Smitn. 
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inion becomes settled and the name™® § © 
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Rise and Progress of Horticulture. b 


as to form agreeable or picturesque 
scenery. We shall confine ourselves, 
in this article, to the first two 
ranches. 

The origin of Horticulture, like 


The term Gardening has now ac-} that of every other art of primitive 


quired a much more extensive signi-| n 
fication than it had two centuries} ¢ 


ecessity, is unayoidably involved in 
bscurity. The first vegetable pro- 


ago, when it was almost exclusively} duction which attracted attention as 
confined to the culture of culinary] an article of food, was probably the 


vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 


fruit of some tree; and the idea of 


The necessity of rearing plantations| app ,opriating such trees, (protecting 
of trees was then unfclt, for the}them where they stood, or removing 


greatest part of Europe abounded |; 


hem near the habitation of man,) 


sufficiently in natural forests to sup-| may naturally be supposed to have 


ply the inhabitants. As population 
increased however, it was found ne-|{ 


given rise to a garden. 


All the wri- 
ers of antiquity agree in putting 


cessary to clear more ground for pas-| the fig at the head of the fruit trees 
ture or cultivation; and more tim-|first cultivated; and next, the vine, 
ber and fuel being also required, a/the fruit of which serves for food as 
scarcity was soon experienced, espe-| well as for drink, The almond and 
cially in Britain: and hence arose,a-| pomegranate were early cultivated 


bout the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the art of planting and 
rearing trees for those purposes; a 


in Canaan; and it appearsjiby the 
complaints of the Israelites” 
Wilderness, that the fig, grape, and 


the 


new and distinct branch of rural e-|olive were known in Egypt from 
conomy, which, from the kind of|time immemorial. 


skill and the manual operations 


Culinary vegetables, such as roots 


which it requires, belongs more pro-}and leaves, seem to have been in 
perly to gardening than to agricul-|much less repute in the early ages 


ture. 


Another branch, of yet more|than fruits; and they are still com- 


recent invention is, that of pictu-| paratively neglected in warm coun- 
resque gardening, perfectly distinct] tries, from the unsuitableness of the 
from ornamental gardening, or the}climate to produce them in that de- 
culture of flowers and flowering|gree of succulency in which they 
shrubs on one hand, and from plan- me in more temperate -regions. 


ting for profit, on the other: its lead- 
ing principles, (as Price and Knight 
have ably shewn,) except as they 
militate against convenience, being 
those of landscape painting- 

Considering Gardening, therefore, 
as a generic term, its species may be 
thus described:—1. Horticulture, the 
object of which is the culture of cu- 
linary vegetables and fruits. 2. Or- 
namental gardening, or the culture of 
curious and beautiful plants, shrubs, 
or trees. 3. Planting, or the culture 
of trees for timber, fuel, or other use- 
ful purposes. 4. Landscape garden- 
ing, or the disposition of the exter- 


uccks, onions, and garlic, however, 
together with cucumbers and melons, 
appear to have been in use in Egypt 
at a very early period (Numb. xi. 5.) 
Moses, from his description of the 
garden of Eden, and his directions 
as to the culture of the vine in Ca- 
naan, scems not only tohave been a 
tasteful, but a judicious, husband- 
man. He directs, that after planting 
the vine and the fig, these trees should 
not be allowed to ripen any fruit for 
the first three years; ‘the produce 
of the fourth is for the Lord,’ and _ it 
is not till the fifth year that it may 
be eaten by the planter. This trait 





nal scenery of a country residence, so 


of Canaanitish culture must have 
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contributed materially to the pros- 
perity of fruit trees. 

The gardens of Alcinous are said 
to have contained pears, pomegra- 
nates, figs, olives, and other fruits 
‘brilliant to the sight,’ probably ci- 
trons or oranges. The culinary ve- 
getables are not particularized, but 
they were planted inbeds. It mat- 
ters little that these gardens are fa- 
bulous; it is enough that the fruits 
mentioned were knownin the days 
of Homer 

In the laws of the Decemviri, the 
term Hortus is used to signify both a 
garden and a country house; but af- 
terwards, the kitchen garden was 
distinguished by the addition of pin- 
guis. Pliny informs us thatthe hus- 
bandman called his kitchen garden 
‘asecond dessert, or ‘a flitch of ba- 
con, which was always ready to be 
cut;’ or‘ a sallad easy to be cooked 
and fight of digestion; and judged 
that there must be a bad housewife 
where the garden (her special 
charge) wasindisorder. According 
to this author, who wrote about the 
end of the first century, there were 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Rome almost all the species of fruits 
known at the present day, and many 
of the culinary vegetables. The 
principal exceptions are the pineap- 
ple, orange, (the citron they had, 
but the orange was not introduced 
till the fourth century,) potatoe, and 
sea-kale. Very few of these fruits 
were aboriginal in Italy. The fig 
was introduced frorf Syria, the citron 
from Media, the peach from Persia, 
the pomegranate from Africa, the a- 
pricot from Epirus, apples, pears, and 
plums from Armenia, and the cherry 
from Pontus. Chesnuts, filberis, 
quinces,” services, raspberries, and 
strawberries appear to have been 
their only native fruits. The goose- 
berry and currant are found wild in 
ihe woody hills of the north of Italy, 
but with these it does not appear 
they were acquainted: for the cli- 
mate ofthe plains does not admit of 





their culture. The vine and. the o- 
live were then, as now, cultivated as 
branches of general economy; the 
former was trained on the elm and 
poplar; and some of theolive planta- 
tions mentioned by Pliny (among 
others, that in the vale of the eascade 
of Marmora near Terni) still exist. 

The Romans, it is conjectured by 
Daines Barrington and Sir: Joseph 
Banks, from some epigrams in Mar- 
tial, (lib. viii, 14 and 68.) and from 
the way in which cucumbers are 
mentioned by Pliny (lib. xix. 23.) 
and Columella, (B. xi. ch. 3.) had e- 
ven arrived at the luxury of forcing 
vegetables. The lapis specularis,. 
we are informed, could be split into 
thin plates five feet in length, which 
supplied the place of glass frames: 
by means ofthese, Tiberius, who was 
fond of cucumbers, had a succession 
of them throughout the year: they 
were grown, Columella tells us, in 
baskets of warm horsedung covered 
with earth, placed out ofdoorsin fine 
weather and taken inat night. Itis 
probable, Sir Joseph Banks adds, 
that grapes and peaches were also 
forced; and that they had hot walls, 
as they were well acquainted with 
the use of flues. This we do not 
think likely; and we are also con- 
vinced, that there must be some er- 
ror as to the size of talc, since it is 
found difficult at present to procure 
lamina of more than ten or twelve 
inches square, free from cracks and 
other defects. 

The horticulture of the Romans 
was entirely empirical, and carried 
on with the superstitious observan- 
ces of polytheism. Varro directs 
his friend to adore Venus as the pa- 
troness of the garden, and to observe 
lunar days: some things, he adds, are 
to be done while the moonis increas- 
ing; and others, as the cutting of 
corn and underwood, when she is on 
the decrease. ‘I attend to these 
regulations piously,’ says Agrasius, 
‘not only inshearing my sheep, but 
in cntting my hair; for I might be- 








come bald if 1 did not do this in the 
wane ofthe moon.’ Weare inform- 
ed by Columella, that husbandmen, 
who were more religious than ordi- 
nary, when they sowed turnips, pray- 
ed that they might grow both for 
themselves and for their neighbours. 
‘If caterpillars attack them,’ he sub- 
joins with suitable gravity, ‘a wo- 
man going with her hair loose, and 
bare footed round each bed, will kili 
them; but women must not be ad- 
mitted where cucumbers or gourds 
are planted, for commonly green 
things languish and are checked in 
their growth by their handling of 
them.’ 

It was held by the Roman writers 
on georgics, that an¥ scion may be 
grafted on any stock; and that the 
scion, partaking of the nature of the 
stock, will have its fruit changed ac- 
cordingly. Pliny instances the ef- 
fect of grafting the vine on the elm, 
and of drawing the shoot of a vine 
through the trunk of the chesnut; 
but modern experience has ascer- 
tained that no faith is to be placed in 
these and similar doctrines, even 
though Pliny andothers assert that 
they were eye witnesses of some of 
the phenomena which they record. 
In Italy, at the present day, at- 
tempts are made to impose on 
strangers roses, myrtles, and jessa- 
mines grafted on the orange. LEve- 
lyn was thus deceived at Genoa, and 
again at Brussels, about the middle 
of the last century; but every. one, 
in the slightest degree acquainted 
with vegetable pliysiology, knows 
the thing to be impossible. It is a 
simple trick; aud performed by plant- 


ing a roseand an orange, for exam- 


ple, close together, and drawing the 
shoot of the former through a hole 
bored in the trunk of the laticr. 


Various other modes of effecting de- 
ceptions of this kind are pointed out 
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“It has generally been the reproach 





of republics, that they had no s - 
thy for literature. Nay, ay have 
often been reproached with evenfear- 


ing and hating it, lest it should tend, 
if much honored,to introduce inequal- 
ity among fie citizens. When we 
call to mirid, too, that literature is e- 
ven taxed by our general goverment, 
that a poor student,who has not one 
dollar in his pocket, is obliged to pay 
one shilling on the pound avoirdupois, 
for every Latin and Greek book 
which he imports from Europe, 
which duty often amounts to five or 
even ten times the original price of 
the book; we are ready to ask, 
Where is the boasted illumination, 
and liberality ofthe republic, and of 
the age, in which we live? We do 
beseech the enlightened men, who 
are at the head of our affairs, both 
in the general and state governments, 
to wipe away the reproach which 
rests upon us in this respect; and at 
least, not to frown upon literary ef- 
fort, by imposing heavy taxation up- 
onit. Every petty state in Germa- 
ny,not so large as one of our counties, 
must have its University; and that 
generously supported too. Here, if 
the Universities live, it is well; a 
Governor's speech, or a President's 
message boasts of them to the world. 
If they die, too, it is equally well, so 
far as our political enthusiasts are 
concerned. 


N. A. Review, Vol. XXVI. p. 571. 





“How few of the best of us canhope 
to unite all suffrages in our favor, or 
have our actions justly scanned, 
much less our sentiments truly ap- 
preciated! And as this arises not 
seldom out of the dullness or the 
baseness of others, the applause of 
the crowd is often as little to be de- 
sired as to be hoped. A man of 
sense and spirit, therefore, may 





by Professor Thouin, in the Jardin 


des Plantes at Paris, in what he calls! 


the Greffe Charlatan, 
[ To be continued. ] 





sometimes, without either insolence 
or pride, take no displeasure from 
iknowing that he is obnoxious to the 
vulgar censure, and might doubt the 
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the reality of that virtue 
found no enemies. 





which 
“T hate him be- 
cause ‘he is just,” is no paradox to 
him who has observed how constantly 











condition of the people in that country, 
there is but too great probability of his suc- 
ceeding. The Autocrat ofall the Russias 
is desirous of extending his empire toward 


vice feels itself, as it were, reproach-| the South ; and the other powers of Europe 


ed by virtue. 
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very naturally dislike any increase of what 
already terrifies by its vastness. It is not 
likely that the Turks will have to bear the 
shock of Russia alone; and even if this 
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should be the case, perhaps the Emperor 
Nicholas may find a body of fanatics, fight- 





ing for the imposture of their prophet, and 


We have commenced our labours and} opening their way to victory, or to Para- 
now present to our patrons the first number} dise, no such easy prey as has been imagin- 


of the LiteraryRegister. Whether our plan, | ed. 


The event of such a contest however, 


to make some portion of Literature and Sci-!is not doubtful, although the strength of 


ence accessible to all classes, and thus to 


Russia is notin proportion to the vast ex- 


cultivate a taste for higher pursuits than} tent of her territory. 


the noise and buffettings of party warfare, 
will be successful, is enveloped in the un- 


known future. 


agreeable occupations in making the exper 
iment. 





We publish this week part of an article 
on Gardening, from the 48th number of the 


London Quarterly Review. The subject is 


highly teresting: and we would be much 


gratified, to receive a communication on 
the Gardening of the United States. The 


progress of the Art ina newcountry must of 


course be comparatively inconsiderable; 
but as we have made rapid advances in Lit- 
erature from our having enjoyed the light 
and improvements of the ofvilized world in 
our earliest efforts, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that something similar has taken place 
in relation to Horticulture. However this 
may be, it would be both useful and yield 
much satisfaction to know the present state 
of Gardening in our own country. 


We would apologise for our deficiency 
with respect to‘ News’ inthis number. In- 
deed we have not received much matter of 
interest from abroad. Rumours are afloat, 
and increase as they roll onward. The 
West and South East of Europe seem to 
attract the attention of the rest of the con- 
tinent. Miguel, it appears, wishes tomake 


———— 


A Latin Grammar is in preparation for 


This we may venture to} the press, by B. R. Hall, A. M. Professor of 
say, that had we not deemed sucha scheme 


worthy of success, we would never have 
consented t6:sacrifice our time and more 


Languages in the University of Indiana; 
and will be published in the course of a few 
months. Prof. Hall has in view to make 
some important improvements in the first 
book which we put into the hands of learn- 
ers; and designs to add copious exercises 
that the use of an “Introduction”? may be 
superseded in acquiring the language. 
The work will be published in one volume- 


Editors of fapers to whom this number 


may be sent, are requested to reciprocate 
the favor. We will send one or twe num- 


bers to those Editors, with whom we wish to 
exchange papers, and will afterwards wait 
until the return of mailinforms us of their 
determination. 


Aiterury gentlemen who favor our enter- 
prise and wish to promote literary pursuits 
amongst our citizens, may_give important 
assistance by their communications on sub- 
jects. of interest; aud by accepting of agen- 
cies, and endeavoring tg extend the circula- 
tion of our paper. (Thove gentlemen who 
are willing to hold the humble, yet useful 
station of agents, are requested to send us 
their names. f Agents shall receive a copy 

of ough at their trouble; and agents, 
who are willing to be responsible, shall re- 

ceive nine per cent. on the amount of the 

subscriptions obtained and collected by 





himself despotic in Portugal; and from the 


them. 











We design to publish the numbers of the 
Register with covers, 80 s00n as we receive 
the colored paper for this purpose; and we 
will be able to accommodate the public by 
publishing advertisements, of which there 
may be some pages connected with every 
number. We did not intend to occupy 
any part of the Register with advertise- 
ments; but will deviate so far from our ori- 
inal determination as to find place for 
those which relate to Literature and are of 
general interest, 





Asolution of the problem that appeared 
in the ninth numberof the Focus, with an 
accompanying diagram. 

Given the altitude, the sum of the 
sides, and the angle at the vertex, to 
construct the triangle. 





SOLUTION. 


Take the line AB equal to the perime- 
ter of the triangle to be constructed ; at 
the point A lay off the angle BAC e- 
qual tohalf the vertical angle. Bisect 
AB in D; at D raise the perpendicular 
DC, and produce tt until it_meect AC; 
join BC; from the point C as a centre, 
with a radius equal to AC describe the 
arc AB. Produce DC to K, making 
DK equal to the given altitude ; through 
K draw the chord JH parallel to AB; 
join HA and HB. From the point 
H, lay off an angle EHA equal to 
EAH, From the same point H, lay 
offanother angle GHB equal to GBH; 
then will EHG be the triangle required. 
For if we join H and C, AEH,ACH, 
BGH, BCH, are all isosceles triangles, 
consequently we have EH= EA, GH= 
GB; hence EH+-HG+-GE=AB e- 


qual to the perimeter of the triangle 





ryb-—-2. (Ar, 124, 2d Vol. 


Hence ayb==az. 

Qry :2*+-yi—z* :: R:c; (Prop. 
VI. Piayfair’s Pl. Trig.) 

Qexy=2*+-y*?—=z* making radius & 
qual to unity. 

Let the perimeter x-}-z+-y=s. 

We have now three equations,and on- 
ly three unknown quantites; from 
which by substitution we obtain the fol- 
lowing simple quadratic equation incol- 
ving only the unknown quantity x ; 

(2bs-+-2a-+-2ac)x?—(2as-+-bs*-}-2acs¥ 
r= —asi, 

From this we easily find the value of 
2; knowing x, we directly determine z 
and y by substitution ; then construct the 
triangle according to Ar. 143, 1st Vol. 
“am. Math. 















































































































THE EVENING HOUR. 


There is a charm in evening hour, 
To lull the wearied soul to rest, 
And o’er the fainting spirit pour, 
A calmness ever blest. 
This is the hour, when fancy bright, 


Recalls sweet moments that are past, 
And o’er the bosom sheds a light, 


Which cannot, will not, fast. 


Then the elastic, youthful soul, 
Revels in scenes of past delight, 
Emotions rise without controul, 
On fancy’s winged flight. 


Imagination’s vivid spell, 
«Co memory such a joy imparts, 
That e’en the pains on which we dwell, 
Lose half their smarts. 


But pleasures that have bloom’d before, 
Brightly appear before the eye; 

Their brief existence we deplore, 

They quickly from us fly. 











Grief, oft omdife’s horizon lowers, 
With many a dark and stormy sky; 
But retrospection’s gladdening powers - 

Maintain an empire nigh. 
This empire is in evening hour, 
When wearied nature sinks to rest, 
And fancy’s fascinating power 
Fills every youthful breast. 


*Tis then we fondly breath the sigh, 
To joys that can delight no more; 
*Tis then the tear will dim the eye; 
Musing on days of yore. 
CHARLES. 























TO ACHILD. 
BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 

And curly pate and merry eye, 

And arm and shoulders round and sleck 

And soft and fair? thou urchinsly! 


What boots it who with sweet caresses 
First call’dthee his, or squire or hind? 
For thou in every wight'that passes, 
Dost now a friendly playmate find. 


Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 
As fringed eyelids rise and fall, 

Thy shyness, swiftly from me running,— 
Tis infantine coquetry all! 


But far a-field thou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats half-lisp’d half- 
spoken 

I feel thee pulling at my gown, 

Ofright good will thy simple token. 


And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimick warfare with me waging, 
To make, as wily lovers do, 

Thy after kindness more engaging. 


The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-crapt daisies, are thy treasure : 
I'd gladly part with worldly pelf 

To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


But yet forall thy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 
When tho. shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horn-book thumbing. 


Well; let itbe! thro’ weal and wo 
Thou know’st not now thy future range ; 
Life is a motley shifting show, 

And thou a thing of hope and change. 
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